VICHY WATER
Seven was the hour of reveille. We waited a little, then were
marched down into the courtyard. Each division had a courtyard
allotted to it. The courtyard had high walls to keep the sun out, and
the courtyard itself was divided up by walls of the same height.
Each floor went into one of those open-air cells. In each of those
sections seventy or eighty men had to move about; as a matter of
fact, we just stood and gossiped. On the stairs leading to the prison
stood a warder and watched us. Some warders let us cross into
other sections to see friends; some didn't. If you were clever, you
managed to go from section to section: I wasn't clever. We were
supposed to be out for twenty minutes, but very often the warder
got bored and we were sent back after ten minutes. If it rained we
were kept indoors. After returning to the cell we cleaned it, and
towards nine the first meal arrived. A gamelcur (prison orderly)
stopped outside the door, it was opened and he handed in our daily
ration of dark bread and a plate of soup. The soup consisted of a
few carrots and turnips, but there was nothing substantial to it.
It was just boiled water and usually it was quite cold. Then the
door was locked and we settled down. The clock chimed, but, any-
way, a partitioned sunbeam showed on the wall that time was passing.
At half-past two back into the crowded courtyard and more small
talk. The warder brought the post and shouted out the names.
Letters were never fresh. When a letter arrived at the prison it was
sent to the Palais de Justice and thzjuge d'instruction in charge of your
case censored it at his leisure. Then it was sent back to theprison
and the prison censored it, too, and only then it was handed over.
On the average, a letter took no longer than six days. Now and then
I got letters from Nona that took a fortnight in coming. The same
rule applied to outgoing letters. After the twenty minutes were
over, provided the warder observed them, you returned to your
cell. That was the hardest moment. You knew the day was over
and nothing had happened to help you, and if there were no letters
you made a lot of bad blood and smoked to keep the cqfard away.
At four-thirty came the evening soup. On Tuesdays and Fridays,
rice soup: the rice was full of worms and those days I went without
the evening meal. Wednesdays and Saturdays, beans: we looked
forward to beans. Mondays and Thursdays, lentil soup: we loved
that too. On Sundays, in the morning, we were supposed to have
meat, but that was usually stolen by the staff or the prisoners the
staff employed and worked hand-in-glove with it. When there was
meat you felt like wanting to become a vegetarian. Generally
speaking, I wasn't hungry.
Jack used to get food parcels sent in by his family and he shared